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Willkie’s Proposals 


The memorandum submitted to President Roosevelt by 
Wendell L. Willkie and published in the press on Decem- 
ber 1, is a noteworthy document. Mr. Willkie is presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth and Southern Corporation and 
his proposal for a truce between the administration and 
the great utility interests may have far-reaching importance. 
Four points should be noted. 

1. Mr. Willkie proposes that the utilities capitulate on 
their claims to increased valuation (“write-ups”) which 
the Federal Trade Commission has attacked as unwar- 
ranted. The issue of valuation as a factor in costs, affect- 
ing the validity of rates, is always a bone of contention 
between the public utilities and the government. 

2. He proposes that in future the “prudent investment” 
theory of valuation be followed, as the government has 
contended it should > This Cth not 
supported by his judgment. e prudent investment 
doctrine is as forward as against (1) the theory that 
original investment is the sound basis of valuation and (2) 
the theory that “cost new,” ie. the amount required to 
construct existing plant and equipment at the present 
time, should be the base.) 

3. He proposes that the “death sentence” on holding 
companies be modified so as to terminate all intermediate 
holding companies within three years, but to confirm, 
otherwise, existing companies in their present ownership, 
while subjecting them to control as to future acquisition 
of property. 

4. He proposes that competition between the T.V.A. 
and private companies in the sale of power be limited 
through rate control and other restrictions, by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

Mr. Willkie’s purpose is to aid in working out “a 
satisfactory relationship between the private utilities and 
the federal government.” His comment on this is illumin- 
ating: “I have always thought that this could be done 
without injury to legitimate investment and well within 
the broad framework of your social objectives.” 

This and other recent developments focus attention on 
paramount questions. Does the new move in the direction 
of cooperation between business and the federal govern- 
ment mean the actual plotting of a new course that may 
be called restricted capitalism? Or it is a futile effort to 
start a flow of capital which can not be lured out of 
activity without greater inducements than the New Deal 
can furnish without relinquishing its purpose to effect 


a redistribution of income? These questions inevitably 


come now to the fore in the minds of both friends and 
critics of the government’s program. 


A Veteran Employer Speaks 

[This article, printed by permission of the writer, was 
written by William B. Dickson, who began his career in 
the steel industry as a workman in the Homestead Steel 
Works, became a Carnegie partner and held the position 
of First Vice President of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Because of its extraordinary character and sig- 
nificance it is offered in full to our readers.—THE Eprror.]} 


“A Socrat Crisis” 


“The letter from the ‘sit-down’ strikers in the eight 
plants of the Chrysler Company in Detroit, to the Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, may go down in history as a document 
marking the beginning of a new era in industrial relations. 

“Although this is not the first time this method has 
been used in dealing with employers, it has brought this 
issue more clearly before the country by this direct chal- 
lenge to the laws now on the statute books and to the 
officials charged with the duty of enforcing them. 

“When the Secretary of Labor made the startling state- 
ment that the illegality of this procedure had never been 
adjudicated, I was shocked and confidently expected the 
President to repudiate it. Since he has not done so, I have 
been trying to study this problem in all its aspects. 

“We are living in a universe of cause and effect and 
as reasonable beings, it behooves us to try to discover 
the causes underlying this rebellious attitude assumed by 
men and women hitherto law-abiding citizens. I suggest 
that they may be found in the history of the development 
of our social order. 

“The men and women who settled and developed our 
country, beginning with the Jamestown settlers of 1607 
and Mayflower Pilgrims of 1620, in the main, were farm- 
ers whose families were each an independent economic 
unit. 

“When the early hardships had been overcome, each 
farm provided everything necessary for plain living. Build- 
ing material and fuel from their forests: milk, butter, 
cheese, eggs, feathers and wool from their livestock; the 
increase of flocks and herds for meats, leather and candles. 
Hay, grain, vegetables, fruits and flax from the soil. In 
brief, while the production of these necessaries involved 
hard labor, the means of living were under the direct 
control of the family. _ 

“This ideal condition of independence was not changed 
materially until after the Civil War, when the machine age 
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brought mines, factories and railroads to the front as 
large factors in social relations. One of the most impor- 
tant effects of that change is shown by the fact that less 
than 25 per cent of American families are now on farms. 
“An overwhelming majority of our workers are em- 
ployes in these various industries and, until very recently, 
few of them have had any real voice in decisions affectin 
the terms and continuity of their employment. They an 


their families have lost that old status of family economic 


independence, the sine qua non of democracy. 


“And yet, these toilers, men and women, are voters hav- 
ing the political power to compel the enactment of legis- 


lation which may affect profoundly every phase of our . 


national life. 
_ “These two conditions are irreconcilable. We are facing 
a climax in social relations which may be one of two 
things: a radical change in the relations of capital and 
labor or—chaos. 


“A new industrial order must be established: if our 
democratic form of government is to survive. This nation 
cannot continue to exist, politically democratic and in- 
dustrially autocratic. 


“The new order, recognizing labor as an equal partner 
with capital and management should operate as follows: 

“Capital should receive as wages, (a) dividends based 
on current savings bank interest or government bond in- 
terest ; and (b) an additional dividend as insurance against 
depreciation of principal. 

“Managers and workers should receive salaries and 
wages on the only practicable basis—the rates prevailing 
at the time for similar services. In the last analysis, these 
rates have been determined by the social order. In addi- 
tion, these two partners should be protected by old-age 
and unemployment insurance to which they should con- 
tribute; and by workers’ accident compensation as es- 


tablished by law. 


“All of these dividends, salaries, wages and other emolu- 
ments, including the wages of capital, should be charged 
against the cost of production. The inclusion of the wages 
of capital in a cost sheet may seem to be a novel idea. 
But manifestly, all three ‘partners, capital as well as man- 
agement and labor, must be attracted to the enterprise by 
the same lure, namely, wages; and there can be no real 
profits until these three partners have received wages 
at the current rates. The profits then should be divided 
on the following basis: 

“Each individual ceases to be considered as a member of 
one of these three classes and is treated as a separate unit, 
to whom is due a percentage of the profits based on his 
contribution to the partnership. The denominator of his 
fraction of the profits is the total amount of wages paid 
to all three classes; the numerator is his contribution as 
represented by his wages. To illustrate : 

“A stockholder owns stock of a value of $100,000.00. 
As his wages, he receives annually, a three per cent divi- 
dend (current savings bank interest) and an additional 
three per cent as insurance against depreciation of his 
principal, making a total wage of $6,000.00. His share 
in the profits therefore is a fraction, the numerator of 
which is 6,000 over a denominator (common to all three 
partners) composed of the sum of all wage payments to 
all three partners. 

“A* manager receives as salary, $10,000.00; this is his 
numerator. A workman receives as wages, $2,500.00; 
this is his numerator. If it is deemed inadvisable to dis- 
tribute all profits, the portion so withheld to be distributed 


on the same basis, in the form of stock or other negotiable 
evidenee of ownership. 

“These crude attempts to obtain some measure of se- 
curity in employment by means of sit-down strikes, may 
be explained though not necessarily justified, by the natural 
and laudable desire for permanency of family welfare. 

“Since, in this industrial era, this status cannot be se- 
cured by more than 25 per cent of American families, the 
steadily increasing numbers of non-farm workers must 
find a substitute. This they are trying to do, in making 
a claim to a vested right in their jobs. 

“While. this attempt to eliminate the present autocratic 
element in our industrial life, seems to be extreme radi- 
calism (and when the basic definition of the word ‘radical’ 
is understood, undoubtedly it is so), it may be the salva- 
tion of our democratic institutions by creating a real in- 
dustrial democracy. 

“The employers have the opportunity to settle this su- 
premely important issue by changing the status of their 
employes from that of hirelings, insecure even in that 
status, to that of equal partners, with all that this implies. 

“In the event of their failure to act promptly, the Ameri- 
can people must find a way out of this crisis, by what 
will seem to be radical legislation. 

“A philosopher has said that the greatest tragedies are 
due, not to conflicts between right and wrong, but to 
those between. right and right. The tragedy of the present 
conflict between organized capital and organized labor, lies 
in the fact that a victory of either of these opposing forces 
over the other, will only tend to perpetuate the vicious 
idea that they are necessarily arrayed in hostile camps, 
and that their normal relations are those of warfare or, 
at best, an armed truce.” 


- German Chaplains Appeal to Hitler 


The chaplains of the armed forces of Germany have sent 
Chancellor Hitler a “memoir regarding the effects of the 
church struggle on the moral preparedness of the German 
ae which was published practically in full in the 

ew York Times of November 28. The greater part of this 
document is reproduced here because of its obvious signifi- 
cance, and because of the wide interest among the Ameri- 
can churches in the German church situation. 

“The conflict centering about the Protestant Church 
could still be referred to in public addresses in the year 
1935 as mere pastoral bickering. Today it has become, 
together with the conflict centering about the Catholic 
Church, a domestic political issue of primary importance. 

“The. new breach that divides the German nation is the 
breach between National Socialism and Christianity.” But 
the cause of disunity is not “religious or ideological differ- 
ences as such,” but, rather, “the appearance of the state’s 
forces in such differences. 


“The state and the party combat today not only the 
churches, let alone merely political activities of the 
churches. They combat Christianity... . 

“Within the church the attempt is being made to trans- 
form the church into a state institution under the dicta- 


torial direction of the Reich Church Ministry. The Min- . 


ister has reinstalled everywhere German Christians and 
exactly those German Christians who have surrendered 
the very substance of the Christian faith... . [The ref- 
ones is to the Deutsche Christen or Nazi Christian 
oup. 
“. . . In the training camps of the party it is repeatedly 
explained that National Socialism has three enemies: 
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Judaism, Masonry and Christianity. Public acceptance 
of Christianity is regarded, when a new position is to be 
filled, as a tie that unfits the candidate for service to the 
state or the party.” 

A pastor who was conducting services in a village where 
they had previously not been held was told by “the local 
school teacher” that “‘“The state is going to suppress 
Christianity. National Socialism will conquer. ris- 
tianity is going to be destroyed.’ .. . 

“In the country, where the differences are not concealed, 
it is now customary for the villages to be divided into 
two camps. The one supports the local National So- 
cialist leader. The other supports the pastor or priest. 
The differences are so great that the two parties some- 
times come to blows. 

“The explanation when the differences find no public 
expression is the universal fear that men and women feel 
today. In the cities the situation is in reality the same... . 
_ “The means by which this combat is carried on is the 
ruthless use of state power. . . . the state itself is an ob- 
ject of the new ideology that combats the Christian faith. 
The racial ethic, represented through the party and the 
police, hurls itself against materially helpless Christianity 
armed with all the force of the totalitarian state.” 

The methods used by the state against the Protestant 
church are described. “Of the 18,000 Protestant pastors 
in Germany approximately 1,300 have been in prison or 
under police arrest since 1934. That the pastor should 
be arrested has become a routine affair for Protestant 
parishes. .. . 

“That Protestant Christians are German and have a 
sense of honor seems to have been forgotten.” For in- 
stance, pastors who refused to report other pastors who 
took up forbidden collections were fined. 


But the “spiritual violence” is even worse than the 
“ruthless use of material force....In Halle a high 
functionary of the Storm Troops speaking before assembled 
members of the organization referred to Christ as ‘that 
swine.’ School teachers have repeatedly referred to Jesus 
in their class rooms as ‘that Jewish tramp.’ . . . regional 
leaders of the National Socialist party and other political 
leaders have spoken of pastors in general or certain groups 
of pastors as rabble, priestly crooks and the like. Parishes 
— have gone through such experiences do not forget 

em. 

“The result is the destruction of confidence. Official 
statements have been repeatedly issued in regard to the 
church struggle that are obvicusly and demonstrably false.” 
Several instances of this are cited. , 

“The treatment of the Catholic Church in the press 
has made the same impression upon loyal Protestants... . 

“The lack of confidence has become so extreme that even 
facts are no longer believed that have been fully demon- 
strated. Here is seen most clearly the breach in the 
German nation. The one half believes enthusiastically 
everything that is officially announced; the other half 
holds that it is all a lie. ; 

“This situation has been nurtured by the contradiction 
between the state’s solemn promises and its practices. . . . 

“The sense of injustice suffered is constantly growing. 
Protestant men and women, not only pastors, who sought 
nothing more than to serve their church and their faith, 
have been arrested and held in concentration camps for 
months and are still there. The conscientious Christian 
in Germany today is wholly unprotected. 

“Furthermore, there is a feeling that if a National So- 
cialist attacks Christianity it is quite permissible to support 
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him, but if a Protestant Christian supports his brother 
in the faith the Secret Political Police will appear on the 
scene. ... 

“This chaos is destroying respect for authority. In the 
spring of 1933 the authority of the state’s leaders was 
nowhere questioned by Protestant Christians. . . . Every- 
where men are seeking for a name in which they can 
have hope. The feeling in regard to the regime as a 
whole is changing, however. An even wider gulf is ap- 


ring. ... 
a fr all, the unlimited attack upon all that was sacred 
to our fathers is destroying respect for authority in the 
whole nation, more especially in our youth... . 

“It is cautiously [conservatively] estimated that 12 to 
15 per cent of the population has been forced into bitter 
opposition to the state and the party by the campaign 
against Christianity.” To this may be added those who dis- 
approve of the state’s attitude in these matters, but do 
not oppose party policies in other — 

“This may seem a small figure. It includes, however, 
portions of the population who should be pillars of the 
state. ... 

“Those who are convinced that in the next 50 years 

Germany will not be called upon to mobilize all its 
forces, can perhaps go on with the idea that by that 
time the two Christian churches will be so shattered that 
their influence will no longer matter. 
_ “Whoever does not share this opinion must recognize 
that a future war will find the German nation in the midst 
of the bitterness brought about by the conflict between 
Christianity and National Socialism. 

“The effect of this struggle on moral preparedness is 
evident. Protestant Christians, in spite of all that they 
have experienced, will do their duty in time of war. Of 
that there can be no doubt. However, the full enthu- 
siam that has been natural to the Protestant German when 
the fate of the Fatherland was at stake will be lacking 
if matters go on as they are. 

“The comradeship experienced in the World War also 
will be lacking. ... The official war propaganda also 
will suffer because a not unimportant section of the popu- 
lation will believe not a single word after what they have 
experienced in the church struggle. 

“The type of men who have become famous by com- 
bating Christianity and who employ all their power to 
defile other men’s holy things will display when matters 
become really serious their moral worthlessness. . . . 

“Of the students of Protestant theology during the war 
36 per cent fell in battle. That is the largest percentage 
for any group or profession. A state that makes its 
Christians spiritually homeless has robbed itself of its most 
secure support in the hour of need.” The document con- 
cludes with a demand that the state should stop interfering 
in church affairs. 

Dorothy Thompson writing in the Herald Tribune, De- 
cember 1, calls this “the most amazing document which 
has come out of Germany since the beginning of the Hitler 
regime.” She believes that unless there is a division 
within the army itself this petition was “inspired by, and 
has the support of, the General Staff. . . . It is an out- 
right frontal attack of the army on the policies of the 
government, and it deals with far more than the religious 
issue, for it attacks the basic morality of the state’s be- 
havior.” 


A Vision of a City Church 
Rev. John W. Suter, Jr., made an unusual address at 
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the dinner given by the, Wardens and Vestry of the Church 
of the Epiphany, New. York, N. Y., to launch the effort 
to build and endow a new church, November 4. It is 
reprinted here as presenting one metropolitan minister’s 
carefully thought out theory. of what a church is for. 

. “I want to share with you the New Epiphany as 1 
envision it: that church building ay there on the 
corner of York Avenue and 74th Street. To me it spells 
tranquillity. It will be open 24 hours a day. On the altar 
will burn, unobtrusively but perpetually, a flame sym- 
bolizing the everlasting presence of a Friendly God. Ten 
minutes out of every hour there will be organ-music: 
There will also be a man, either the rector or someone 
appointed by him, to whom you can talk. No matter 
what the hour, no matter what your faith or non-faith, 
if you want to come in and talk out your trouble, anony- 
mously or otherwise, he will be there to talk to. 

_ “Tt will be a church that will be easy to enter, one 
into which you will naturally slip when your best be- 
loved is in the hospital, perhaps undergoing an operation ; 
a place to sit and feel the presence and peace of God. Here, 
too, services will be conducted at the most unusual hours; 
for watchmen at institutions, for nurses going to and from 
their work, night shifts and day shifts, for public servants, 
reporters, and any individuals or groups who form the 
life of this 24 hour metropolis. 

“From this sanctuary a great variety of worship will 
rise: the Holy Communion daily, meditations many times 
a week, Bible-readings; some preaching now and then, 
some singing, some education. There will be a reading- 
room. There will be much friendliness, and many hands 
stretched out to aid the community in its good works. 
Meals will be served there at times, there will be athletics 
sometimes, dances sometimes, and movies; but always a 
garden and always a reading-room and always tranquillity. 
A wedding, if there is a wedding, will be an act of worship, 
more important to God than to the society editor; a 
funeral will speak more eloquently of God than of florists 
and morticians. 

“Tt will be a place where people at any time of day or 
night will love to linger. 

“In these and other ways will the parish of the Epiphany 
maintain its outpoured life. For what, after all, are par- 
ishioners? They are fellow-worshippers at one altar, a 
family of the friends of Jesus who kneel elbow to elbow 
at His table and break together the Bread of Eternal 
Life. A parish is not a field, but a force. Parishioners 
are people who, strengthened by the grace that comes 
from prayer and praise and communion, go out into their 
respective homes and schools and shops and offices and 
by their lives show Who it is that they have been with. 

“Yes, a parish is a force; and therefore its church edi- 
fice is a power-house where people replenish their energies, 
and take light into their hearts.” 


In the Current Periodicals 


Atlantic Monthly. November, 1937. 


Cohn, David L. “We Fight No More.”"—An examination of 
efficacy of our neutrality laws—what would actually follow 
upon their application in time of conflict. “Wherever the mighty 
attack the weak we should automatically become the ally of 
the mighty.” The “cash-and-carry” policy rests on “the smug 
assumption that it will enable us to sell goods during war- 
time without taking risks . . . a species of arson by remote 
“What if it be true that the inexorable logic of neu- 
trality leads to economic self-containment, and that the only 


truly self-contained communities in the world..are the ceme- 
teries? ... Our salvation, like the salvation of other peoples, 
lies ‘not in staying out of wars once they have started, but in 
preventing wars from starting.” 


Spectator (London). October 22, 1937. , 


“Nationalism and God.”—‘Christ laid down no for states, 
but He set a way of life before individuals ; it: is the individual, 
whatever views he may hold on sacraments or the Trinity, to apply 
the principles he understands for himself to the life of ‘his na- 
tion. ... Throughout the world, without the sacrifice of any 
principle,” the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches could 
“manifest a greater and more potent cooperation in proclaiming 
the truth that as the nation is greater than the individual, so hu- 
manity is greater than the nation. In this country at least such a 
gospel would fall on no deaf ears.” A statesman who made this 
his ideal would probably “be hailed by the post war generation, if 
by none other, as the leader for whom it was. consciously or sub-. 
consciously waiting.” 


Christian World (London). October 21, 1937. © 


Barth, Karl. “The Gospel, the Church and the State: A Sur- 
vey of the European Situation."—The European churches must, in 
view of the German situation, face “the threat. of a rival church 
worshipping a strange God, invested in all the dignity and power 
of the state and already not even keeping within the limits of the 
state.” This is a new type of conflict, one which cannot be settled 
by the “standards and arguments” of the nineteenth century. 
“The German Church struggle . . . could only be settled by one or 
other of the combatants ceasing to be what he is. National So- 
cialism would have to deny itself in its most inward being and the 
Confessional Church which has been renewed by the Word of God 
would have to do the same for there to be any possibility of an 
understanding between these two opponents. ... The slightest 
compromise on the one side would here automatically mean the 
complete victory of the other side.” Indeed, “the only serious 
— by which the German Confessional Church is threatened” 
is that of compromise, for this would mean that the “freedom of 
the gospel” had been changed “into slavery in the land where the 
Reformation began.” 


ities Church (Milwaukee and New York). November 13, 


Barry, Canon F. R. “Revolutionary Christianity.”—Christianity 
is ... the religion of personality in a sense which can be claimed 
by no other. It stands for the fulfilment of persons in organic, 
ethical community. ... for the salvation of -persons at all the 
levels of human experience—biological, psychological, and spiritual 
—into right relationship with God and with one another in God. 
This it calls the Kingdom of God on earth, and this it believes 
is the goal of history. And since for it all human institutions, 
political, economic, or cultural, have their justification and reward 
in so far as they are instruments of His kingdom, it can never 
accept the claim of the state ‘as absolute. 

“Thus this faith is in essence revolutionary. If the God whom 
Christians believe in is the sovereign Ruler of the universe and 
the overruling Providence of history, then Christians every time 
they repeat their creed are pledging their loyalty to a revolution— 
so to live that the order of this world may be conformed to that 
divine purpose which has been made manifest in Christ... .” 


Living Church (Milwaukee and New York). October 30, 1937. 


Peck, William G. “The Glory of the Useless."—The “ap- 

ling denial of the mystical value of a man, this imprison- 
ing of personality within a positive secular system... is 
most threatening phenomenon of the European scene today, 
and an alarming sign of the profound decadence of our culture. 
This theory implies that “apart from his uses to a particular na- 
tional or economic order, a human being has no significance what- 
ever, and no value capable of being estimated or even detected by 
any real criterion.” This “inhuman philosophy” will, if it spreads, 
“destroy the essential humanity in our culture, and bring us ba 
to barbarism. For it is the denial of the transcendent and divine 
relation upon faith in which man has always founded the self- 
respect without which no rational culture is possible.” The at- 
tempt to secure “a world more perfectly adjusted to man’s needs. 
by assuming that man is a waif of the natural order, is a fore- 
doomed failure.” 


(Printed in U.S. A.) 
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